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Hardness ; or, the Uncle. 3 Vols. 


Tue power displayed in this novel is very considerable. The 
author has achieved the grand desideratum which should never be 
lost sight of in works of this description, the upholding until the end the 
character which gives name to his work, and is truly and emphatically 
its hero. A more forcible and a still more just portraiture of that 
hardness of heart which is harder than the nether mill-stone, has seldom 


been presented to the public. In drawing the character of the Ear! of 


Inismore, the author has not exceeded nature; he has, apparently, 
rather kept its repulsive traits in subjection, yet, after all, carried a 
conviction so powerful to the mind that such men are, and breathe, 
and act, that we say impulsively, this is truth, and nothing more. 
We find no clap-traps in this able developement ; it is quiet, even 
subdued, yet how forcible! Hideously black as is this “ hardness,” 
we cannot help feeling a half-repressed respect for its unfortunate pos- 
sessor—the unquailing purpose, the indomitable will, in which there 
is neither vascillation nor weakness, whilst we condemn it, will 
always command our veneration. This gloomy personification of the 
unbending purpose is a masterpiece of art, and ought alone to es- 
tablish a reputation for the author. In this exciting tale, he who 
bears off the advantages and rewards of the hero is not the prin- 
cipal character, but he in his place is perfect. He is the victim of the 
‘«‘ hardness” of the uncle. Highly born, and, for a bachelor, com- 
paratively rich, he passes through that most trying of human ordeals, 
the life of a man of pleasure and of fashion, and, consequently, 


loses everything but honour. No doubt but that it is a sort of 


moral suicide to ruin oneself at all; but this rapid process may be 
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effected in various ways ;—it may plunge the party into the very 
depths of social and actual degradation, or it may only act as the 
furnace in which the gold that is subjected to its operations comes 
out the brighter and the more pure. It is most pleasant to contem- 
plate a character of this sort through its different phases. The 
author makes his introductory bow in a very pleasing manner. He 
thus describes the occupations of a favourite man about town, and 
this description is as remarkable for its vivacity as its truth. 


*“* The glory of the world had passed away from him, in so far as the 
aforesaid glory consisted in sitting in the window of Crockford’s, and on 
the cross-bench at Almack’s ; in driving a cab with a mammoth before and 
a pigmy behind ; in possessing a stall in the opera, which he did not oc- 
cupy, on an average, more than one night in the week, and twenty minutes 
in the night; in glorying in the reputation of finding favour in the eyes 
of one of the singing women, or dancing women ; enjoying the privilege 
of wearing out the rim of his hat, every six weeks, by taking it off with 


a neat and appropriate smile every three minutes, between the hours of 


half-past five and half-past seven p. m. from the back of a blood mare in 
the park, to all sorts of varieties of carriages and their insides; of being 
whirled down to Epsom in a drag of unquestionable authority, and being 
a special subject of the vigilance of Providence on his return, the noble 


lord who worked it having, in the interim, stowed away two bottles of 


champagne, and half a tumbler of Curacoa, the best half too, to keep it 
out of mischief; of being put up at the barracks for Ascot, and at the 


house for Goodwood; of having his likeness sketched by the count of 


counts, and his coats built by the baron of tailors ; of being asked twice 
a week in the Carlton why he did not come into parliament; in the 
Army and Navy, how he came not to be on the staff; in the Junior United, 
how the devil he managed to get so much leave; in the Traveller's, why 
he did not establish a yacht in the Levant and cutter dla Lamartine ; and 
in Crocky’s, why he did not look after the cynosure of all men’s eyes, 


that is to say, all unmarried men’s, the inestimable gem the market of 
matrimony, the Miss Ruby of God knows how many thousands or tens otf 
thousands a year; of being one of the chosen few, the Amphitryons ot 


the year, who gave such a delicious fete champetre, that made so raging a 
fire in July, people were perfectly rabid in the dog-days ; of seeing a pile 
of cards upon his table, that would have roofed the house, (he was above 
sticking them in the looking-glass;) of being called Harry by the smartest 
men in town—and all the other luxuries of the season.” 


We should opine, from the vividness of his description of military 
life, that the author himself had been a soldier. No one ever 
dwelt with more faithfulness and more fun on the pranks and freaks 
of the untamed and hot-bloods of those fine spirits compelled to do 
garrison duty. Heartily and decidedly as we are forced to condemn 
these violations of the proprieties of sluggish, social, civil life, we cannot 
refrain from laughing at their wild humour with much more intensity 
than we choose to confess. We rather fear that the hilarity which 
the animated description of those outbreaks creates may prove a 
little pernicious, and excite to the further impounding of more blacka- 


moors from tobacconists’ doorways, and add vastly to the cabinet of 


wrenched knockers of midnight revellers. ‘There is, in this novel, a 
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feeling generated like that which is produced by the perusal of Shaks- 
peare’s dramas, in the sudden transition from the deepest pathos to 
the most exquisite humour. In fact, the story contains abundant 
materials for at least three novels. Were we to hint a fault, 
we should say, that it was too much crowded with good things, and 
that it wants expansion, The female characters do not stand forth 
very prominently ; still they are excellent pictures, and say and do 
exactly that which is natural to them. Whether the author of this 
work has before appeared in the line of literature of the work before 
us, we know not. From the ability and tact displayed in it, we 
should be inclined to judge that he had ; assuredly, it will not be his last. 
His success will prevent that. The writer appears to be a perfect master 
of the pathetic ; his appeals go straight to the heart, surprising the 
reader by their fervour, and enchanting him by their delicacy. With 
the exception of a few of the military scenes, or rather scenes with 
the military, there is a strong sense of moral rectitude displayed, 
more forcible and much more effective than the best ethical essay ; 
and the whole story is constructed upon a substratum of sound religious 
principle. If the follies of the times be too seductively pictured in 
one page, we always find the antidote in the next; so that if we are 
seduced into a short laugh with the dissipated, our good sense is im- 
mediately called into action to condemn the dissipation, In short, the 
three volumes are displays of actual life, and of most that is important 
which is now going on in the world. In representing individuals, the 
author has ably represented classes. In Henry de Burgh we 
find the high-minded and honourable roué in the first part of his ca- 
reer, the reformed gentleman in the latter. In Johnson, the easy 
John Bull of sterling English good sense. In his wife, the represen- 
tative of that too numerous tribe, the aspirants for fashionable distinc- 
tion. The evangelical and really pious clergyman is admirably deli- 
neated in Hopewell; and the highly cultivated and moral ecclesiastic 
in Howard; each of these valuable characters partaking largely of those 
virtues which most distinguish the other. Though we mention not 
the court, we find the author equally at home in the camp, the cot- 
tage, and the grove. Another distinguishing feature of this work 
is, that there is no nonsense about it, no twaddle, no eking out, 
nothing to make the most fastidious exclaim, “ The wearying 
book!” Though, perhaps, the thrusts may be too many, they are 
all home ones, and tell. It is manly. Not a single page of gossip 
mars the unabating interest by which the story is sustained through- 
out. The reader, when he has finished these volumes, will thank 
us for having directed is attention to the very able delineations of 
character they contain. 
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The Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases. By Joun Parkin, Ho- 
norary Member of the Royal Academies of Medicine and Surgery 
at Madrid, Barcelona, and Cadiz, &c. &c. &c. 


In this able, but perhaps too-much-laboured work, a new theory is 
formed upon a very old conjecture, namely, that the exciting causes 
of epidemic diseases are evaporated from the bowels of the earth. 
Relying upon the very probable suspicion that the interior of this 
our globe is traversed in every direction by currents of liquid fire, 
which are continually evolving gases, he hazards the opinion that 
some of these latter, in many manners, find their way to the surface, 
and, mingling with the circumambient air, disperse through it the 
seeds of such awful visitations as the black plague, the cholera, and 
every other disease which the faculty class under the name of epide- 
mic. Indeed, Mr. Parkin goes still farther. He would have it that the 
above is the cause also of all endemic diseases, and we really believe 
that, in his secret heart, he would trace to the same causes “ all the 
evils which flesh is heir to.’ ‘The method this really clever author 
avails himself of to make out his case, is by reducing all other causes 
that might produce plague to the argumentum ad absurdum, thus 
leaving his readers no choice, if they will have a reason for these dread- 
ful calamities, but the one that he offers them. This is by no means 
satisfactory. Proving a thousand negatives will not establish a single 
affirmative. We believe with him that plague and cholera are not 
contagious, that they do not arise from malaria or marsh miasmata, 
that they have not their origin in the impurities thrown off from any 
living animal; but yet we must see farther cause than that which Mr. 
Parkin has yet shown, before we assent to his proposition that they 
exude from beneath the crust of the earth. He has two main objec- 
tions to contend with and overcome; as the igneous action always 
exists, so ought always the plague—the plague and cholera travel 
slowly from nation to nation—the volcanic action which produces 
earthquakes is felt at the same moment, almost from pole to pole, in 


the line of the disturbance ; however, it is a subject well worthy of 


consideration ; let Mr. Parkin return to it with greater experience, 
for we really believe that if there be any new truth to be discovered 
in this direction, he is the man who will find it out. 





The Character of Sir John Falstaff’ as originally exhibited by Shaks- 
peare in the two parts of Henry IV. By James Orcuarp HAtti- 
WELL, Hon. M.R.ILA., F.S.A., &c. 


We do not consider the subject discussed in this small treatise to 
be of that high consideration which its learned author imputes to it. 
It is of but little consequence to the present generation, and still less 
to posterity, from whence Shakspeare procured his facts, or after whom 


he drew his portraits. Whatever may have been the antecedents of 


his matchless characters, they never could have equalled the crea- 
tions which he has given us. To us it seems that in Sir John Fal- 
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staff, the great bard of nature meant a caricature of no one person 
who ever existed, but that he sought only to embody the ideal of a 
jovial, libidinous, cowardly glutton. The mere name was an accident. 
Oldcastle might have been the first which he selected, perhaps from 
some vague tradition—some ill-earned celebrity become popular—as, 
if at present we were to speak of a Danie! Lambert, every one would 
understand that we meant a very fat man. Now, Oldcastle being 
also the name of a respected nobleman, it is not surprising that Shaks- 
peare was compelled to change it in deference to authority. No one 
for a moment supposes that Sir John Folstaff and Sir John Falstaff in 
Shakspeare’s plays ever designated the same man. All the good that 
the publication of this work can possibly achieve will be the adding 
of one more very small yet graceful tribute to the renown of our 
immortalized bard—one more pretty flowery weed thrown at the feet 
of his statue, and a trifling proof, not at all needed, of the learning and 
deep historical research of the gentleman who writes himself James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S.; Hon. M.R.I.A., F.S.A., FRSA, &e. 
&e. &e., which &c. &c. &c. we presume indicate all the rest of the 
alphabet, with the exception of ASS. We can only conclude this 
short notice by stating that this scholar of many letters has fully made 
out his case, and, in so doing, has given the world two or three 
valuable statements concerning Shakspeare ; he may be compared to 
one who, lighting forty wax candles to search for a brass pin, finds 
two or three small jewels of some value. 





The Bride of Messina; a Tragedy, with Choruses. By ScuiLver. 
Translated by A. LopGr, Esq., M.A. 


This is a very beautiful translation, and it would be difficult for the 
severest critic to find fault'with it. The original we think is a failure, 
neither for want of power or pathos, but of probability, and that it 
is constructed under false notions of the truly grand. It is a superb 
dream of a dimly-seeing old age, but a sublime one. The imperfect 
dramas of antiquity could not have been understood without the 
intervention of the choruses, which then inadequately performed all 
the offices now so well rendered by scenery. Nothing can be more 
imposing than nature and truth. These choruses destroy completely 
all the illusion of the scene, and are not only absurd, but also ridi- 
culous. No beauty of voice, or of verse, no majesty of dress or pomp 
of circumstance, could ever redeem from derision a young prince 
addressing a band of men, more than half brigands, and armed to 
the teeth, telling them to go and purchase for his beloved lady all the 
ornaments necessary to her dress, and the various accompaniments to 
a female toilet. It is to this boisterous chorus also that the two 
heroes of the tragedy confide their most secret thoughts ; in fact, it is 
they, the choruses, which carry on the plot of the piece. That which 
is improbable as well as impossible cannot be natural, and that which 
is not natural can be true in no sense, either of the ideal or the real. 
Devested of its choruses, there is, in this tragedy everything that par- 
takes of the highest order of sublimity. There is grandeur, terror, 
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singleness of action, and the tendency of the subordinates to one 
overpowering and awful concluson. After all, Schiller is mistaken in 
his means, and that so completely that there is no fear of his finding 
imitators even among the most besotted of bis admirers. We have no 
doubt but that this translation will be very generally read. It is a 
good specimen of the German genius, and of its faulty excess. Indeed, 
it would be better both for the English and the Germans if they be- 
came more acquainted with the literature of their respective countries. 
There is more than a little of something that the literature of both 
people require, and which they could well supply to each other. 





The Fortunes of Faith ; or Church and State, a poem. By Tuomas 
HoRNBLOWER GILL. 


This is a poem in heroic verse, breathing the purest piety, whilst 
it has a political tendency, which may be right, but which we cer- 
tainly think, at the present time, is not expedient. Had we now to 
originate our institutions, it might be thought advisable to leave our 
holy religion to its own abundant and blessed resources, and not wed 
it to the state; but grown up as they have together in this country, 
each supporting each, the shock of separation would be too violent, 
and the disruption certainly attended with painful, perhaps fatal con- 
sequences. For our parts, we like not to see this delicate question 
agitated ; and, therefore, although the literary merits of this poem are 
great, we do not wish to draw towards it the public attention. In the 
short poem which follows the “ Fortunes of Faith,” called “ The 
Thought and Glory of Woman,” we go hand in hand with the author. 
We give a few of the concluding lines of this production, asa specimen 
his style. 


“© Woman! what is more to Heaven akin? 
The outward beauty sanctified within— 
Words of chief price from lips that most invite,— 
The soft, bright eye, a lamp of holy light,— 
No ray of loveliness extinct or dull,— 
Form, face, mind, heart and soul, all beautiful! 
The spirit, as its dwelling, bright and fair, 
Both richly sweet, both nobly regular ! 


Thus Woman, dares fond Trust interpret thee; 
Approve the interpreter’s fidelity. 
Acqnit of folly the admiring sense, 
Nor disappoint the pious reverence. 
Rest safe and glorious on the holy ground, 
Nor scare the multitudes that kneel around ; 
Refuse to venture out ’mid Life’s rude stir, 
Nor make a rival of each worshipper ! 


But yet presume not to affront the sky, 
Nor wish our reverence idolatry ; 
Yield, yield to God! O! spare the Master-Love, 
Nor stop all entrance for the light above! 
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Yes! help the soul to trim its holy light, 
And keep the temple more divinely bright ! 
Thus nobly, Woman, thy command declare ! 
rhus sweetly, loftily, thy glory wear ! 

God will exalt his deputy in thee, 

And Man enjoy thy gracious potency !” 





il a — 

The Christian Offering ; Lyrical Poems and Prose Pieces. By 
GeEoRGE B. Scorr, author of “ The Beauty of Holiness,” and 
other Poems. 


This work differs from other annuals only so far as the productions 
are solely from one person, and it is not stated that there is any idea 
of centinuing it. The book is well bound, gilt, and embellished with 
good engravings; and, so far as outward appearance is concerned, 
emulates the best of the annuals. The serious Christian, viewing its 
contents, will think that it exceeds all of them, for it is solely de- 
voted to raise the soul of the reader to his God. ‘The engravings are 
all of a very superior order, by eminent artists after the best masters. 
We have not space to particularize any of them. Of the prose 
writing, we much admire the Memoir of Mrs. Hemans; and all the 
poetry is just such as we might expect, when true genius drinks at 
the fountain of holiness. The following short piece will please the 
reader, and afford him a specimen of Mr. Scott's devotional poetry. 


* From yonder lone and dismal room 
A moan ascends, 
For there a flower in all its bloom 
In sorrow bends; 
While, with careful mournful eye, 
Affection waits Eternity ! 


No praises float with joy around— 
No hope is spread— 
Nor balm of holy music’s sound, 
To raise the head 
i al . . 
rhat, bowed in mortal anguish there, 
Is soothed alone by filial prayer. 


© mercy, lend thy gentle ear— 

Shed light and love ; 
That faint one’s desolation cheer, 

And point above ; 
Be present, Saviour—heavenly guide 
Sustain through Jordan’s trackless tide.’ 


Nor leave her there, but upward still 

Her spirits raise, 
Obedient to her Father’s will, 

To realms of praise, 
Where joy and peace, and sweet delight, 
Fill courts with varying glory bright, 
And Jesus beams the everlasting light. ° 
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We honestly think that a work of this description was called for ; 
for, though we are far from being strait-laced, it cannot be denied 
that, to God-seeking and serious families, the usual annuals do possess 


many articles which parents may hesitate to place before the eyes of 


their children. The present work will form a handsome gift, and en- 
danger no religious principle. 


—— ee 


The Philosophy of Shakspere, extracted from his Plays, and inter- 
spersed with Remarks. By Micuart Henry RANKIN. 


The compiler of this work tells the public that “in an article which 
appeared not long ago in a periodical, the following passage, with re- 
ference to Shakspere, caught my attention: ‘ That all our poet's se- 
rious plays abound in profound observations and maxims of the soundest 
wisdom. It is a fact that cannot escape any but the most careless 
readers”—(and further on), “The beauties of Shakspeare have been 
collected ; the philosophy of Shakspeare might make a most interesting 
volume.” 

“ Upon this hint he spoke”—Mr. Rankin, we mean, wrote ; we think 
that it is a pity that he took the hint at all. What does he understand 


by the word philosophy? If he mean by the word the best rule of 


conduct to be derived from the scope and depth of Shakspeare’s 
writings, no greater failure than his book could have been produced. 
That mind must be curiously constructed which can make a distinction, 


in segregated sentences, between their beauty and their philosophy. If 
greg 


each sentence, as an isolated rule of conduct, or as a vehicle of pro- 
found observation, be philosophical, it is beautiful through its philo- 
sophy, and a poetical thought cannot be truly beautiful if it is unphi- 
losophical. The highest philosophy is the triumph of good sense ; 
and without it nothing can be eminently beautiful. If this be viewed 
in its proper light, the selection before us is entirely uncalled for. We 
have looked through it, and find that it contains nothing but beauties, 
though the selection is meagre and cramped in the extreme. Let 
Mr. Rankin now be judged from out of his own mouth, as to the ex- 
tent of his capacity for performing the task which he has imposed 
upon himself. He says, “I have ventured to omit inserting articles, 
containing, in my opinion, false philosophy, although the poet might 
seem to favour it.” (Michael Henry Rankin versus Shakspeare.) 
“One of these rare cases may be mentioned as an example. It is 
the hackneyed passage of which spouters and quoters have long been 
enamoured ; but the wisdom of which appears to vanish on examina- 
tion ;—* There is a tide in the affairs of man, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune,’ &c. &c. Now it is my belief that there is, in 
fact, no one particular moment possessing the peculiar magic to elevate 
him to prosperity ; but that man’s fortunes may ebb and flow a thou- 
sand times during his existence—that they may be lost and retraced 
times without number.’ This is very profound and very foolish. 
Shakspeare has not said that there is but one tide ; and he meant only 
that particular tide of events—for the word tide images a continued 
succession of things—which actually leads to fortune, This is a spe- 
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cimen of our selector’s acumen. Let us have a small specimen of this 
gentleman's literary conceit. He is laughing at every definition yet 
given of the animal man, and thus concludes. “ Shall I be so ambi- 
tious as to try my hand where so many and so great have been de- 
feated ? Rash mortal! yet I too can but fail like the rest. In deep 
humility, therefore, I give my vote so far as of man's being “a laugh- 
ing animal.” =‘The excellent grammarian ! with his man's being—the 
pleasant plagiarist! with his laughing animal. The book, in which 
so much of Shakspeare’s writings is transcribed, cannot be wholly a 
bad one, but the one before us will, we fear, find a degradation from 
which anything appertaining to Shakspeare ought to be spared. 


rT . . I . . 
Nuces Philosophice. By E. Jonnson, Esa., Surgeon. London ; 
Simpkin and Marshall: Ipswich; Burton. 


This is an extraordinary book, full of bold and startling truths. The 
author, who is a devoted disciple of Horne Tooke in working out the 
system which was but imperfectly developed by his great master, has 
wielded an axe with an unsparing hand at most of our ethical, and 
many of our political fallacies. Metaphysics is much beholden to 
him for so keen and searching an analysis of its dogmas ; what little 
truth they contained, has been made more bright and manifest : while 
the learned rubbish with which it has been so long encumbered, is 
held up as a monument to human absurdity ; and on the ruins he has 
erected an edifice that all must admire for its simplicity. 

Nothing can be more forcible than the arguments he has adduced 
in support of his system, and the illustrations with which he has en- 
livened the work have rendered a proverbially dry study as racy and 
entertaining as a novel. 

To all who are fond of reading, and would read with advantage—to 
all who would possess a talisman by which they can test the value of 
what they read—to all who would not be seduced into false notions 
of things, by the authority of a name, or high-sounding phraseology 
—we earnestly and emphatically recommend a careful perusal of the 
“ Nuces.”’ Doctors bid us beware of such dishes ; but we promise to 
those who will but crack a few of Mr. Johnson's nuts, that they will be 
found not only of easy digestion themselves, but wonderfully pro- 
motive of the digestion of all other literary food. 

The author professes to have taken Horne Tooke for his guide; it 
is easy to perceive, however, that he has had another and a greater 
teacher—that he has studied in a book, which, though open to all, is 
read by few, and understood by still fewer. 

Well might Plato exclaim, “ The universe is God's epistle to man- 
kind.” Mr. Johnson has been a close and attentive observer of all 
that is daily and hourly passing around him—the entire range of 
created things has been viewed with the open and unjaundiced eye 
of a philosopher. It is to this magnificent volume that he is con- 
tinually directing the eye of his reader for proofs of the soundness of 
the lessons he inculcates. 

Thus in p. 511.—* Here again, I know the fact, because I see the 
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fact. 1 look abroad—through the air, through the earth, through 
the ocean, and, as far as ingenuity can carry human observation, 
through the illimitable regions of the planets—and everywhere I see 
each atom of matter, living and dead, busily engaged, night and day, 
in bringing about this great object. And I say that this is their ob- 
ject, because I see that this is the object that is constantly obtained.” 

Locke did much in this department by showing the obscurity of 
the doctrine of innate ideas, and by enunciating the fact that we can 
obtain no knowledge but through the agency of the senses; but, by 
allowing the doctrine of abstraction, he built his theory on an insecure 
foundation. Horne Tooke not only rejected all that was rejected by 
Locke, but refused to admit into his system any abstraction whatever ! 
denouncing it as inconsistent with the nature of things, and altogether 
impossible. 

The great object of our author is to carry out Horne Tooke’s in- 
completed philosophy, and to apply his theory of language to meta- 
physics, morality, and politics; if showing that the system of Horne 
Tooke be true, then, it follows that the stern and unwelcome truths 
which are unveiled in the concluding numbers, are necessarily conse- 
quent thereto. Mr. Tooke’s system has been pronounced by one 
well able to judge, that it is so simple and natural, so undoubtedly 
true and incontrovertible, that all men believe it. We will now give a 
hasty and compressed abstract of the work before us. 

Ist. The sole object of language is to communicate our thoughts 
or ideas. 2nd. That every word in every language must of necessity 
be the sign of some one or more sensible object. 3rd. Or it must be 
the sign of other words, which are significant of some sensible thing. 
4th. That all such words as are merely the signs of other words, 
must be translated into the things for which they stand, before they 
can be in any manner understood. 5th. That all words that cannot 
be thus ultimately resolved into some one or more sensible things, 
are not only useless and unintelligible, but are encumbrances to a 
language. 6th. That all such words as are merely symbolical of 
other words are to language what the characters in Algebra are to the 
Algebraist. They are used for the sake of despatch, and have of 
themselves no meaning. 

Many of the etymologies are from the “ Diversions of Purley,” 
but Mr. Johnson has hunted down many words of vast importance, 
which Horne Tooke left untouched. 

Thus of Mind, p. 222. “ You will recollect, that what are called 
ideas are, in fact, remembered sensations. Sensations, then, are things 
which are remembered. And mind signifies all the sensations which a 
man can remember. In a word, his remembrances, his recollections, 
his memory. The word mind occurs in the Anglo-Saxon language 
under a variety of forms, but in every form it signifies remembrance. 
Thus ge-mynd, memory ge-mindlic, memorable ; ge-mind, a memorial. 
** * *, Thus, we have mynd-gi an—mind-gian—ge-m ynd-gian— 
munan-gemunan * * * *, The root of all is, myn, min, Mon, mun, 
or, as in the Greek, simply, mn. Mind then is a regular past parti- 
ciple of mynan, to remember.” ‘This is a very hasty sketch, calcu- 
lated, we fear, to do the author little good ; the entire article must be 
read to be appreciated. In the preface he gives other evidence, which 
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some will consider as even more conclusive; that, there is no such 
thing as mind as a separate, independent, active agent. Thus in Wic- 
lif’s version of the Bible, the words, wit, knowledge, mind, and sense, 
are convertible terms, and appear to be used indiscriminately. 


“ Mind signifies knowledge. And knowledge is the collective term for 
all those sensible objects which, under various circumstances in various 
kinds of combination, some in motion, some at rest, &c. &c., have at 
Various times revealed themselves to the human senses—whose forms have 
been gotten, and not forgotten, by the senses. And all those actions said 
to be performed by us or by our minds, such as hoping, fearing, willing, 
thinking, (except that part of the operation of thinking which consists of 
talking to ourselves,) remembering, &c. &c. are all of them actions per- 
formed, not by us or by our minds, but by things upon us. They are the 
effects of things upon us—revelations of the influences of things upon us, 
as the magnet reveals ¢o the steel its influence upon the steel. And those 
phrases, such as, ‘ I hope, I will, I remember, I wish, I love,’ &c. &c., 
are merely modes of speech, first adopted for convenience and despatch, 
and now erroneously sought to be accounted for by a false reasoning on 
the nature of man, and his relation to external things. 

** Let any one look through Bagster’s English Hexapla, and he will be 
amused to see how the word mind has been gradually perverted, through 
the several versions of the scripture, from its original sense of knowledge, 
until at last it has been brought to signify a mere abstraction—that is, 
nothing at all. 

“€ Wiclif’s Version (1830.) ‘ For whi who knew the wrrre of the Lord ?’ 
—Rom. xi. 34, 

Authorised Version (1611.) ‘For who hath known the minp of the Lord ?’ 

Greek. Tis yap eyyw NOTN Kuplov. 

Wiclif. ‘ But the wirres of hem ben astonyed.’—2 Cor. iii. 14. 

Rheims Version. (1582.) ‘ But their senses were dulled.’ 

Authorised. ‘ But their minps were blinded.’ 

Greek. ‘ AAA’ éxwpddn 714 NOHMATA airy.” 

Wiclif. « Veynli bolned with wrr of his fleisch,’—Colos. ii. 18. 

Rheims. ‘ In vaine puffed up by the sense of his flesh,’ 

Authorised. ‘ Vainly puffed up by his fleshly inp.’ 

Greek. * Eixh puctotmevos bird roi NOOZ tijs capds avrov.” 

Wiclif. « God bi took hem in to a reprevable wirrre.’—Rom. i. 28. 

Rheims. ‘ God delivered them up to a reprobate sense.’ 

Authorised. ‘ God gave them over to a reprobate MIND.’ 

Rheims. ‘ And they see him sitting clothed and wel in his wrrres.’— 
Mark v. 15. 

Authorised. ‘ And see him sitting clothed and in his right minp.’ 

‘To be in one’s ‘ wittes’ or ‘ mind’ is to have a correct KNowLEDGR of 
the things and circumstances wherewith one is surrounded. I need hardly 
say that wife, at the time when Wiclif wrote, signified (as it properly 
does now) knowledge : thus, 

Wiclif. « And whidir I go ye wiren ; and ye wiTEN the wey.—John 
xiv. 4. ; 

Authorised. ‘ And whither I go ye know, and the way ye KNow. , 

Wiclif. « Thomas seith to hym: Lord, we wrren not whidir thou goist, 
and how moun (must) we wire the weie.’—John xiv. 5. 

Authorised. ‘Thomas saith unto him: Lord, we KNow not whither thou 
goest, and how can we KNow the way P’ 

Wiclif. «Ifthe world hatith you, wits ye that it hadde me in hate rather 


thanne you.’—John xv. 15. 
Authorised. ‘lf the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it 


hated you.” 


* Ta NOHMATA utray—their THOUGHTS. 
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The origin and true meaning of the word think is elaborately given : 
a mere extract would convey but a faint notion of the author’s manner 
of proving his position, that it merely signifies speech. It is, however, 
with the word righé, that our author has exhibited his powers of argu- 
ment. If we had time and space, we would gladly give a long extract 
from this extraordinary part of the work. We confess that we read 
with doubt and hesitation—and that, notwithstanding the clear and 
lucid manner in which this important subject is handled. We could 
not, and would not have yielded our assent, but for the author's conti- 
nual reference for the proof—full, perfect, and convincing—to a 
volume which all may read and understand, inasmuch as its characters 
are written by the finger of God himself. 

To this interesting and important addition to our literature we shall 
be happy to return in some future number. 





The Matchmaker. A Novel. In 3 Vols. By the author of “ Cousin 
Geotfrey” and “ The Marrying Man.” 


The lady to whom the world is indebted for this very pleasing fic- 
tion is already favourably known to the public, and we doubt not but 
that in this her last attempt she will succeed in establishing for herself 
a permanent and no mean reputation, In the pages which we are 
now noticing, there will be found very favourable descriptions of what 
is passing, or very likely to pass, in actual life. This novel has some 
wit, and a fair portion of humour ; the wit being-remarkable for its re- 
finement, the humour for the absence of everything low and barbarous. 
The moral intended to be inculcated by this tale may be surmised by 
its title. ‘This author has very forcibly proved that mere mercenary 
matches cannot be less unhappy than they are wicked, and that the 
making of marriage marketable is the surest means of making the 
married miserable. This truth has often been insisted upon in various 
works of the description of the one before us, but we have yet seen no- 
thing to equal the tact and the energy with which it is enforced in these 
clever volumes. We are rather averse from anticipating the interest 
that readers must enjoy in the perusal of the story—perhaps its author 
would not think it the most efficacious method of recommending her ; 
we shall, therefore, give but a faint idea of those personages whom 
she has created, who so well work out the dénowement and exhibit her 
moral. The “Matchmaker” is a Mrs. Lindsey, the wife of a quiet, 
studious, and most worthy rector. He, devoting all his attention to 
classical learning and clerical avocations, looks not sufficiently at home, 
but leaves the establishing of his numerous daughters in the world to 
his managing if not intriguing wife. She has succeeded in some of 
her manaeuvres, and the success entails misery on the victims of her 
management. At the opening of the piece she has two beautiful 
daughters still on hand, tor whom she has to plot and labour. Her 
husband is not rich, but her husband's brother is eminently so, and is 
blest with an only son, who may be considered as the hero of the 
tale. ‘This young gentleman is well drawn, and in natural and very 
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pleasing colours. Many other individuals appear upon the scene, 
who assist the progress of the piece, or enliven it by their drollery. 
Of these characters, many of them are original, and display great 
power on the part of the author. The Scotch ladies are perfect, and 
from the correctness of their idioms, and a little nationality which 
will peep out here and there through this work, we should infer that 
the writer must either have been born in or nearly connected with 
the land of cakes. ‘There are indubitable marks that she is a lady. ‘The 
descriptions of the most curious female costumes, as well as the delicacy 
of her sentiments, assure us that she has been cast in that finer mould 
ot humanity to which we owe the gentler sex. We cannot refrain 
from giving an extract. It is a scene between the matchmaking 
mother and her not yet finally convinced and aspiring daughter. 


* * You are very imprudent, my love,’ said the mother. ‘ If you seem 
so distressed, of course Sir Peter will fancy you love your cousin, and 
then he will uot renew his proposals.’ 

“* What shall 1 do? O, mamma, how can I forsake him at such a mod- 
ment ?” 

*** Forsake! say rather, how can you cling to a drowning wretch, 
thereby ensuring his ruin and your own! you can only encumber, you 
cannot assist him. Do you see the Evelyn’s “ Preparatory School ?”— 
Look!’ and Mrs, Lindsay held aside a cough. 

‘** Augusta shuddered, and said, § I have seen it.’ 

“* It is a better home than you will have if you marry Julian,’ said the 
mother. 

“© * But why must I marry at all?’ 

“ « Why—why? if you do not marry, do you know what you will be ?’ 

““* Yes; a single woman.’ 

“ « Exactly; in other words, a poor, dependent, despicable old maid, 
The ruin of your uncle will not only affect all our prospects, but I doubt 
not the maintaining all his vile dependents and viler pets will fall upon 
us. There ig no match in this place, and all seasons at London, or m eg 
where, are over now. Will you, for the sake of a man who has certainly 
slighted you, degenerate intoa Mrs. Evelyn, or a poor old maid? How 
beautiful Sir Peter’s park looks in the distance! Ah, here he comes; I 
shall leave you for the present, my love ; your choice lies between a town 
mansion, a beautiful park, elegant equipages, a title, and a doting hus- 
band ; or a long odious engagement, ending, perhaps, in a preparatory 
school, like the Evelyns, kept by you and a surly husband—for the poor 
and disappointed are always surly; or if you prefer it, confirmed and 
poverty-struck celibacy at Moss Grove. When we are gone to our long 
home, you can live at the grocer’s, and take in needlework. Iam sure I 
shan’t be here long, for it will break my heart to see it, with such pros- 
pects as you had too; 

* * * * * . 


Let there be one good match in the family. I cannot think why all turns 
out so ill.’ 

“Strange that it never occurred to the mother how much better it would 
be if people were matched by their own hearts, and not by the mancuvres 
of a regular matchmaker; but, as with the gamester, the more she lost 
the more eager was she to win. - 

«“ ¢Mamma,’ said Augusta, seizing her mother’s arm, “ do not leave me 
now ! there is great truth in what you say—and to-morrow—to-morrow, 
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—I will dismiss Julian; I will accept Sir Peter; but do not leave me 
alone one moment to-night with either of them; in mercy do not.’ 

‘* ¢You promise, to morrow, to accept Sir Peter ?’ 

*¢]T do; to-night I am so ill and agitated, I shall retire. Come with 
me, mother, and do you excuse me to all.’” 


Hitherto we have mentioned that only which is commendable. 
The author has committed some faults—trivial ones, it is true, but 
still they are blemishes—all errors principally of exaggeration. The 
tying of two asses together, and putting athwart them both a very 
long-legged gentleman, because he was too lengthy to ride on any 


single ass, is a little too strong. She has also risked the spoiling of 


the elder Mr. Lindsey, whom she wishes to delineate as the personifi- 
cation of elderly goodness, by making him foster four or five intolera- 
ble pests—such as a cockatoo, three worrying and snapping bitches, 
and a goat who butts at everyone. No gentleman, or man of humane 
feelings, would subject not only strangers but his visitors to the an- 
noyances, and dangers, and detriments which these animals are con- 


stantly inflicting, and upon which no small portion of the humour of 


the novel is appended. We have alluded to this more for the sake of 
the lady-author than to record our censure, for a little stain shows 
badly upon anything unusually bright. That she has written a good 
novel is most certain, and we think it nearly as certain that it will be- 
come a popular one. We conclude by plainly saying that we heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 





Old Maids, a Comedy. By SuHEriDAN KNOWLES. 


Every one who has mixed much in society, is well aware that the 
person who says the worst things, and launches the most bald pla- 
titudes in any circle, is the professed wit. He trusts too much on 
reputation; and on account of his former successes, is careful no 
longer to succeed. We should say that this is just the case with Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles. This comedy of “Old Maids” has the unfortu- 
nate distinction of improbability, want of unity of action, and plagia- 
rism, It is but a third-rate edifice, run up in a hurry ; and little better 
materials used in its construction, than lath and plaster. Even lath 
and plaster may look well when properly decorated, but to this play 
the decorations are just as bad as the materials; and the whole is an 
affair so slight, that it is already blown down by the breath of popular 
opinion. ‘The sooner it is forgotten, the better for the author and the 
public. Another failure like the present, and Mr. Knowles may find 
himself shelved. Adversity tries a man, prosperity spoils him. Verbum 
sat sap. 


The Etonian, and Geoffrey Selwood. By Cuartotre Apams, Au- 
thor of “ ‘The Child of the Atlantic,’ “ Ben Howard,” &c- 


Although it is not our custom to notice books written only for the 
perusal of children, the great merit of this little work induces us to say a 
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few words about it. Miss Adams is a writer strikingly calculated t 

impress the young mind with a true sense of virtue: and we think 
few boys will commit the folly of running into debt under the mistake 

idea of being manly, after reading “ The Etonian.” — « Geoffrey Sel. 
wood will likewise teach a useful lesson, by showing the rreat su a 
riority of industry and talent over wealth and rank. We aaa 
recommend this book to the parents of families. “tee 


The Seaman's Manual, containing a Treatise on Practical Seaman- 
ship, with Plates, a Dictionary of Sea Terms, and Customs and 
Usages of the Merchant Service, and Laws relating to the Practical 
Duties of Masters and Mariners. By H. R. Dana, Jun., author 
of “ Two Years before the Mast.’’ 


We have attentively looked through this work, and find it unexcep- 


tionable ; and when we assert that it fully bears out the promise of 
its title, pages of commendation could not beter convey our sense of 


its ability, and the working talent that it evinces. As this book is 
purely technical, a disquisition upon its merits would not prove ac- 
ceptable to the general reader. 


Of Boz’s “Humphrey's Clock,” Cruikshank’s “ Omnibus,” and many 
more popular continuations, we have to remark, that it is impossible 
for us to notice each of their numbers as they appear monthly. We 
shall certainly continue to call the public attention to them from time 
to time, and never fail, when any of them comes to an epoch, or con- 
cludes a story, to state our opinion freely and fairly. We shall now only 
observe, that the “ Omnibus” continues to rattle along merrily, and 
that “ Barnaby Rudge” is as interesting as ever; and that we 
anxiously look for its conclusion, All this, however, must not pre- 
vent us from expressing our sorrow that so much of the best literature 
of the country is thus shivered up into fragments, and that many 
months, and sometimes years, must elapse before we can enjoy wholly 
a work thus doled out to us piecemeal. This method of publishing 1s 
highly tantalizing to the reader, for he must generally forget the com- 
mencement of the publication long before he reaches its termination. 
The blame of all this should be laid at the doors, neither of the 
English authors, nor English publishers. They only act in self-defence, 
against the base and unprincipled conduct of the Flemish, the French, 
and sometimes’ of the American booksellers. It is thus that they rob 
the English author. Let us take Mr. Dickens for example. Sup- 


posing that he, instead of publishing his Barnaby Rudge in weekly 
parts, produced it at once in three volumes, M. Galignani, shame be 
to him! five or six days after, would pirate the whole work, and flood 
with it the English market, and there would hardly be a library in 
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the United Kingdom which would not possess the work for six 
shillings, the legitimate price of which, from the English pub- 
lisher, would be a guinea-and-a-half. Five francs would be its 
selling price in France, the duty of import on the single volume 
one shilling; and thus the difference between the five francs 
added to the duty, ard the six shilling selling price, gives a 
very handsome profit to the wholesale French pirate. ‘This is indeed 
a ‘terrible blow and great discouragement” to English authors and 
ublishers, and they are thus compelled to give their best writings in 
little bits. England is thus reduced to the necessity of rewarding 
only the most mediocre of writers. If an author excels, he is imme- 
diately pirated and undersold, and it becomes a nice point with the 
English publisher as to what manuscript he may venture on purchas- 
ing. To one author he will say, “I dare not speculate on your 
work, sir, it will be too good.”” Authors may be too bad, and not 
worth publishing, so all now endeavour to publish in driblets. This 
is truly a disastrous state of things. 





— -——— 


The Pictorial History of England ; being a history of the People as 
well as a history of the Kingdom, Illustrated with many hundred 
Woodcuts, 


This well-written history has now advanced to its fifty-seventh 
part, and which is occupied by a portion of the eastern transactions 
in the reign of the third George. Here the renowned Clive, and the 
diplomatic and wily Hastings, each equally remarkable for moral cou- 
rage and firmness of purpose, make conspicuous figures. Had those 
men never existed, India would not now have been a British posses- 
sion. That their policy was crooked, and morally unjustifiable, no one 
can doubt ; but they had to deal with princes and rulers tenfold less 
scrupulous than themselves. Through all this we see the beneficial 
workings ofa just and benignant Providence. By the unjustifiable 
acts of the few, the ultimate advantage of the many is procured, and 
the gates are opened for the introduction into India of a purer code 
of morals, and the only true religion. We also find, in this part, much 
that sheds light upon the character of Sir Philip Francis, a mean, 
shuffling sub-official of his own day, and the Junius of futurity. When 
one of the council of Warren Hastings, in a duel with that spirited 
governor he was shot through the body, and very nearly expiated 
with his life his rashness and his insincerity. All this is energetically 
yet succinctly recorded in the history before us. Really it is a 
composition of a very high order, and is every way deserving of the 
most unlimited popularity. 


The Bard, and Minor Poems. By Joun Wacker Opp, author of 
“ England,” a Poem, &c. Collected and edited by Joun Lodge. 


The preface to this volume (and prefaces we always read) has 
puzaled us. It states that the public may “ inquire my reasons” — 
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how reasons are inquired we know not—* for trespassing on their 
attention at the advanced age to which I have attained, &c.: and this 
preface is signed with the initials, not of John Walker ‘Ord, bat 
with those of John Lodge. Consequently we know not whether 
these poems emanate from the talents of Ord or of Lodge. This is 
a matter of some consequence, as the pieces are, generally s ioiion 
very far above the par of ability displayed by the usual anal 
compositions of the day. They all possess a certain earnestness sill 
vigour, which, great beauties in themselves, will go far to nar ott 
many faults. ‘The verses under the title of Pasquin’s Pillar have 
great nerve, and a cutting satirical vein; they richly deserve the 
reader's attention. | 


Canadian Scenery. Illustrated from Drawings by W. HU. Banri.urr. 
The Literary Department by N. P. Wittis, Esq., author of © Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” “ Inklings of Adventure,” &c. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, from Drawings by WAL. Bant Lert. 
The Literary Department by N. P. Winwis, esq. 


These sister works have so firmly withstood the severest 
criticism, and have been so highly praised by the protessors and 
lovers of art, that it is almost unnecessary for us to notice each 
number as it appears. They are most beautiful productions, and do 
not need any helping hand. 

Of the four plates in the present number of “ Canadian Scenery,” 
the Bridge at Bytown, Upper Canada, and Montmorency Bridge, are 
most to our taste. We cannot transcribe the plates to paper, but we 
can allow Mr. Willis to speak for himself. 


“€ The society of Quebec is more gay and polished than is usual in colo- 
nial cities, where the pursuit of wealth forms too often the sole object of 
the inhabitants. Here, besides merchants, there are a number of British 
civil and military officers, and a body of French noblesse, ‘living on their 
domains. ‘These different classes do not, it is said, always thoroughly 
amalgamate. The French, though often superior in manners and habits, 
are in some degree disdained by the ruling people, which they do not 
well brook. Among the English themselves, the chief test of rank is an 
introduction at the Castle, without which strangers will find themselves 
placed below those whom they have been classed above in the mother 
country. The hotels are good, and after the fashion of the United States ; 
the inmates commonly dine at the table d’hote, which often affords to the 
visitor the opportunity of meeting with interesting characters. He can, 
however, if he wishes it, have private apartments.” 


The plates contained in the present number of the “ Scenery and 
Antiquities of Ireland,” are of a less stern character than those of the 
“ Canadian Scenery.” ‘The first is a view of the lovely upper lake, 
Killarney. How could such a subject fail to make a most exquisite 
picture? Mr. Bartlett has treated it with a masterly yet gentle hand. 
The second view isa “ Street in Galway.” It is rich and pictu- 
The third, “ Jerpoint Abbey ’’ the fourth and last, 


resque. 
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“Ross Trevor Pier;’ both of these are most beautiful drawings. 
Mr. Willis must rest for the present on his well-merited reputation, 
for we cannot spare room for a second extract. 





The Local Historian’s Table-book of Remarkable Occurrences, Histo- 
rical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &c. Se. 
connected with the Counties of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Northumberland, 
and Durham. By M. A. Ricuarpson, author of a “ Descriptive 
Companion through Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 





We have received the tenth part of this continuation, and find it 
every way worthy of the public attention. In fact, it surprised us by 
the extent of its information, and the accuracy of its statements. It 
is certainiy a desultory sort of reading, but eminently amusing ; and 
must be, to our northern countrymen, very deeply interesting. It is 
a mine of valuable record, and would prove of the greatest service to 
the playwright and the manufacturer of romances. In this produc- 
tion, the best materials of all sorts of fiction lie ready at hand; and 
authors may depend upon it that, in their wildest creations, the more 
that they mingle facts with fancy, the better will be their productions. 
If we continue to receive the subsequent portions of this work, do 
they continue to possess their accustomed merit, we shall, from time 
to time, certainly notice them. 


Hours in Norway. Poems. By Roprext Meason Laine, 


Among so many volumes of trashy verse with which the press is 
now inundated, we are glad to have the opportunity of noticing one 
of real merit. Most of these excellent poems are characteristic of the 
country in which they were written, and are diversified with several 
interesting legends; but all are remarkable for their originality of 
thought and expression. The first production of this little book, « A 
Poet’s Hymn,” displays much power and deep feeling ; but where all 
are good, it would be useless to give a preference to one. All those 
who may feel desirous of being made acquainted with the manners 


and the scenery of Norway, would do well to possess themselves of 


this volume. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a large portion of superior con- 
tributions, under the weight of which our library-table positively 
groans, and we commence our pleasing task of drawing public atten- 
tion to a very unassuming yet pleasing annual just published by Ed- 
ward Ransford of Charles Street, Soho Square, under the euphonious 
title of “ Lays of the Heart,” in which will be found songs by 
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Knight, Loder, Glover, White, and the publisher himself. ‘They are 
one and all well conceived, simple in construction, and tasty in effect, 
just the kind of collection for chamber-singing, and young ladies who 
have hearts to part with ; consequently, to such as these, such “ Lays” 
are ever acceptable, and in these days of modern refinement we again 
repeat that such a work is better calculated to please the mawkish 
manners and frittered vanities of the present generation, than any one 
of the kind we know ; and as that bright race have passed away who 


wore hearts, and could sing and recite a “ Lay’’ in all the pride of 


honest worth and modest integrity, we can only opine that time 
should lay prostrate such forms and things for the springing up of new 
modes and worse fashions, and which only become more imbecile as 
years roll on; nevertheless “ Lays of the Heart” are deserving atten 
tion. 


_ 


The Pianoforte Album of her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria for 
1842. D'Almaine and Co., Soho Square. Contributors—Thalberg, 
Dohler, Holmes, Liszt, Herz, Czerny, Panofka, Hunten. 


With the known talent of these distinguished artists, what can we 
say in praise of such a work? excepting, all that can be deserved ot 
excellence is to be found in the pages of the Pianoforte Album, and 
for those pianistes who delight in difficulties, any desire must be fully 
complied with, in playing through the different pieces contained in 
the volume as specimens of writing. They are masterly and abound 
in those brilliant passages and effects for which each of these 
gifted musicians are so justly famed, Holmes’ “ Air de Prince 
Albert” is in no way deficient, either in merit or construction, to 
those of foreign importation, and we rejoice to find an Englishman, 
and one so young, holding a station with men of such talent. He is 
highly gifted, and we feel a pride in knowing that ability to be appre- 
ciated and bestowed in cultivating his own much-deserved reputa- 
tation. If her Majesty is pleased with such music, convinced are we 
the playing public must be. Success attend it! 


Songs of the Olden Time. The Vocal Album of her most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. D’Almaine, Soho Square. 


We have said so much in praise of the manner in which these 
albums are brouglit out by this spirited firm, that we confess ourselves 
somewhat ata loss what to say, when each succeeding one as far 
eclipses the former as the light from dark. We had thought nothing 
could surpass the ‘ Bijou” and “ Songs of Erin.” But “ Songs of the 
Olden Time” is in a style wholly different. The subjects are Eliza- 
bethan, in poetry, music, and illustration; and we need not add, that 
the best and first-class writers have been selected for this most costly 
and unique of all the works produced for the festive scason now ap- 
proaching. We subjoin one of the poems as a specimen, and could we 
favour our readers with its accompanying illustration, we doubt not 
that all would feel that elevation of character, that dignity of birth- 
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right, that glery of renown, which ever attended the lives of our illus- 
trious forefathers. Would such days could return ! but hope is vainless. 
These words are by a Mr. F. J. Smith, and do honour to himself, 
and the country that reared him. The music is John Barnett’s, to 


whose labours we joyously return. 


Our Fathers’ Old Halls. 


‘1 love the vast halls where our fathers of old, 
When, the cup circled round them, their quaint legends told : 
And with welcome’s warm words, hearts as free as their door, 
Had a jest for the wealthy, a tear for the poor, 
When the banquet was grac’d by woman’s sweet smile, 
Who controll’d its excess, yet adorn’d it the while, 
And whose eyes flashed as bright as the spear on the wall, 
As she mov’d through the dance, in our fathers’ old hall. 


O how gay were the halls when old Christmas had dress’d 
Each carv'd oaken beam in its holly green vest, 

And the noble and brave, youth and beauty, met there, 

To welcome old winter, and laugh away care; 

Then sweet lips were press'd, then breath’d the deep vow, 
And the white berries pluck’d from the mistletoe bough ; 
For such once were the scenes in those time-honour’d walls 
When old Christmas kept house, in our fathers’ old halls !” 


He who could conceive such words as these possesses a master 
spirit : long may he tune his numbers to themes like the present, 
for they speak and breathe a feeling. This is a truly national 
and interesting work, The illustration to our “ Fathers’ Old Halls”’ 
is not less deserving praise; there is evidently a veneration portrayed 
throughout the design, for all that is sacred to bygone days. As a 
companion to this, follows ‘ Our own Fireside,” conceived in the 
same genius of sentiment and feeling. To even gaze upon such a 
picture is a pleasure better felt than described. 

The Barons of Old.—A lay that makes the blood tingle within a 
man. There is a vigour and freshness in the construction truly in- 
spiring There is a character about it equal to that soul-stirring 
writer Dibdin, and we hail the work of such a poet as an ornament to 
the land. 

The Goblet of Gold,—Who that possesses the relic of former times 


in the form of a bowl or tankard, will not feel the truth of these 
words ? 


** I love this old bowl, for it leads me to praise 

The themes that it woke in my forefathers’ days, 

When on the old table the banquet was stored, 

And the brave hearts of old were the guests at the board. 
Yes, I love this old bowl—in its depth is enshrined 

The mem’ry of many still dear to my mind, 

Who have tasted the rapture it gave to the scene, 

And now are remembered ’mong those who have been.” 
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We could have wished it had been in our power to have compli- 
mented the composer on his adaptation of these words :—but it ap- 
pears that any subject is good enough, as long as the poetry will sing- 
song in—a fault but too common with writers who have made a 
reputation, conceiving, as we suppose, that anything new will answer 
to please the public, when the name is identified as having contributed 
towards its pleasures—an error the sooner rectified the better, as we 
can assure such composers that every single bar of such music, like 
the canker in the root, spreads itself up the trunk, thence to the limbs 
of the tree, and the first passing breeze brings down the whole fabric, 
and the musician of really great attainments sinks into that mere au- 
tomaton state whence neither pleasure nor satisfaction is derived, nor 
contentment given. Why should the acknowledged clever and talented 
throw away their abilities, merely to pander to a taste as hollow as 
the bubble from whence it originally sprung? Is it because the 


“Quadrille and Waltz Promenades” play nothing but this kind of 


music, that our best writers are to copy this worst of all, this most 
beggared of all the beggarly schools of writing? We say no! and 
weak indeed must be that man’s judgment, who, to flatter such a 
wretched taste, would sacrifice a well-earned and a deserved reputa- 
tion. No man could have done greater justice to these words than 
Mr. Loder, and no amateur could have done less. Not so with the 
“Ivy tree’—in this song he has proved himself the man we know 
him to be. On this account we the more lament the former failure, 
as it only shows a want of proper regard for the preservation of a 
genius innate to him. No man’s ideas, however great and prolific 
they may be, will all bear committing to paper, for the instant a feel- 
ing of carelessness creeps in, farewell to all that is good, classical, or 
refined. 

Othello’s Occupation’s Gone.—The subject of this song is good and 
in keeping, and poet and musician have gone hand in hand, and they 
speak together. 

The Ancient Banquet-Hall is a ballad containing much grace, but 
wants originality. It is simple, and doubtless will become an addi- 
tion to the drawing-room folio. It bears the semblance of a hurried 
creation, and therefore lacks that unity of sentiment which the subject 
required. “ The light of life has fled,” and “ They are as those must 
be,” are words of deep feeling, and, with moderate attention, might 
have gained another leaf to the already crowded wreath long since 
won by this gifted writer. But the ballad before has this (to our 
mind) great recommendation—it is out of the pale of Strauss or La- 
bitz, a decided charm now-a-days. “ Henriettte” is written as Mr. 
Crouch ever writes—melody, and a natural portraiture of words with- 
out pretence ;—but why such a song should have found a place in 
“ Songs of the Olden Time” we cannot fathom. There is neither 
affinity in words nor music to the title of the volume ; but we suppose, 
from the popularity of his writings, the publisher deemed its intro- 
duction necessary, as also his duet, ‘* Row, brothers, row’—-by 
the way, an elegant barcarole ; but we know not that Queen 
Elizabeth, or any of ber court, either had or kept gondoliers on 
this our river of colliers and trading-ships. But we are good- 
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natured, and attribute these little inaccuracies of carrying out 
the design to the cause referred to above, and in no way find fault 
with the author, who has ever merited our warmest commendation, 
and ever will while he continues to pursue the course he has marked 
out for himself. We have the same fault to find in Barnett’s 
“ Hymn to the Virgin ” and Bishop's “ Orphan's Prayer,” not being 
in character with the title of the work. ‘“ The Parting,” by Bishop 
and Mrs. Crawford, is an elegant and chaste morceau, and worked in 
that refined taste and musician-like spirit which ever pervades the 
writings of tis composer. He has studied his talented authoress, 
and, when both are in unison, it “needs no ghost to come from the 
antipodes” to inform us of the result. Suffice it, all that could have 
been wished or desired will be found in Bishop’s “ Parting.” “ The 
Troubadour’s Song,” by the same authors, is equally good and ef- 
fective, and must become a favourite. “We greatly admire “ The 
Orphan's Prayer,” and though nv friends to the Bayly school of poetry, 
we must admit that, in the present instance, the words merit our 
warmest commendation ; there is a refinement of sentiment through- 


out them, wholly different from the love-sick nonsense with which we 
used to be inundated. 


Take it for all in all, “ Songs of the Olden Time” is a work of 


sterling merit, and fully warrants a very liberal share of public patron- 
age. We cannot conclude our notice without saying, that as a work 
of art, of great ability, and of unprecedented cheapness, this Annual 
eclipses all others that have come under our notice. All who possess 
a classical taste should provide themselves with this splendid book, an 
ornament, be it found wherever it may. 





Two Thousand Melodies arranged by Joun Parry, for Flute, Vio- 
lin, Oboe, Clarionet, Cornet a Piston, Keyed Bugle, or Accordion. 


An interesting, and at the same time useful work to the melodist or 
amateur; just such a collection to suit those persons who exist by 
piltering the ideas of their more gifted brethren. We should recom- 
mend it most particularly to George Linley, Esq., who possesses such 
a natural talent for playing with other men’s thoughts; indeed, so 
innate has this feeling become, that it is quite unnecessary for him to 
look into his own brain ; he has only to turn the work of another au- 
thor just without the pale of copyright, and, like chaff before the wind, 
we have at every turn new productions ; but to this subject we shall 
return. Of Mr. Parry's collection of melodies we can say no more 
than that they are the actual conceptions of other musicians, brought 
into one focus, and which requires not a very great want of skill, as 
any man could compile a dictionary, if he took Walker and Johnson 
as they stand. We could have wished to have seen a little more liberality 
shown during the progress of the work, which we have watched, and 
to have seen the melodies of the younger writers of the day dispersed 
throughout the present collection ; but we suppose it did not coincide 
with the views of the editor to insert anything but what was well 
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known ; consequently the name of many a deserving young composer 
has been kept in the background. On the title-page of the book is a 
list of critiques from the provincial journals and some of our contem- 
poraries. We quote the Sunday Times in particular, as knowing the 
musical reviewer of that paper; it commences, “ This is one of the 
most interesting publications that has ever come under our notice, for 
it consists of two thousand melodies of various nations, among which 
are some hundreds not to be met with in any other collection extant, 
being the copyright of D’ Almaine and Co.” It then goes on with a 
catalogue of the old professors’ names, and terminates by stating that 
the authors’ names being affixed to each melody, in an historical point 
of view, will be a matter of great interest some centuries hence, and 
that we of the said review should recommend the publisher to date 
the work. We would now ask, where are Crouch’s “ Echoes of the 
Lakes,” his “ Kathleen,” his “‘ Dermot Astore,” and scores of other 
beautiful melodies, and all the copyrights of Messrs. D'Almaine ? 


Shall we answer, Yes! the editor is a melodist, consequently two of 


a trade (they say) never agree; and being a writer in the house with 
the gentleman above named, it would perchance have given that young 
author a little more popularity,and have given his name a position equal 
to his, the editor of two thousand melodies, a desideratum not at all 
congenial doubtless to his feelings, but which we consider weakness in 
the extreme, and a narrowness of mind unworthy in an old and an esta- 
blished professor ; but to those who delight in following sweet melody 
in all its endless variety and beauteous simplicity, we earnestly recom- 
mend the two thousand to their notice, where will be found many a 
gem of a bygone brother, and many a name dear to us all. 


Little Lays for Little Learners; a Set of Easy Songs for Young 
Beginners. The Poetry by James Bruton, the Music composed by 
Edward Rimbault. 


Another name excommunicated by the editor of the two 
thousand, but one well known in all circles where talent is 
appreciated, consequently he has the less to repine in being 80 meritori- 
ously overlooked. The work before us is well written, without being 
of too petite a character ; the poetry is beautiful, though simple, and 
does infinite credit to Mr. Bruton; the music is no less deserving 
commendation, and though the melodies have been cast aside, they 
deserve as good a record as the author of “ Who killed Cock Robin ¢ 


Goodban's Rudiments of Music, with Progressive Exercises, Sc. 

D’Almaine and Co., Soho-square. 

A masterly written book, and well deserving the notice of all who 
wish a perfect knowledge of this most difficult science ; no — 
should proceed without its able advice and its clearly-defined expla- 
nations. Asa work of the kind, it is one of the best. 
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Haunt ye the Mountain, the Forest, and Fern. A Romance. Sung 
by Mrs. H. P. Grattan, at the Royal Adelphi Theatre, in “ Die 
Hexen am Rhein.” Composed by G. Herbert Rodwell. . 


A clever romance, and put together like a musician, though border- 
ing upon that abomination of any “ Alla Strauss,” a style of music as 
unfit for vocalization, as the hammering of a copper foundry ; but ix 
the present instance there is a great deal to redeem the fault alluded 
to in the instrumentation, which is very clever and highly effective. The 
obligato passage for the flute is well conceived, and gives the song an 
aerial effect, much in character with the subject—it floats over the 
voice in a liquid strain really charming, and bespeaks attention on the 
part of the talented composer of “ Nix my dolly, pals.” This romance 
is sure to become popular, from the chaste manner in which it is sung 
by that sweet little songstress, Mrs. Grattan, and those who admire 
the tripping school of music will be well repaid in “ Haunt ye the 
mountain.” 





Yes, Brothers, Yes ! a Rondo from the same piece, and by the same 
writers. D’Almaine, Soho Square. 

A composition in every way equal to Bishop's “ Hark, ‘tis the In- 
dian Drum,” though savouring a little on the same plan of construc- 
tion: it makes a charming trio; and in this our dearth of concerted 
music will be found highly deserving the notice of our concert givers 
in the approaching season ; it is very dramatic, and will assuredly fol- 
low the wake of its much-courted and popular predecessor; we hail 
with pleasure anything new of this talented composer. as whatever he 
does, is done like the artiste, and well placed upon the canvass, not 
sketched in the flimsy style of many of our writers, who seem only to 
study how many scraps they can write, and how many guineas they 
may huddle together in one year. 

“ The Heart of thy Norah is breaking for Thee !” 

A bailad written and composed by George Linley, Esq., to whose pro- 
ductions, in the former part of our reviews, we pledged ourselves to re- 
turn; and this being the last of this prolific genius’s concoctions, or rather 
adaptations, we proceed, as in due course, with our notice. Some three 
or four numbers back we reviewed a very chaste ballad of Crouch’s, 
the author of ‘* Echoes of the Lakes,” and ** Dermot Astore ;” we were 
not a little surprised, in playing through our contributions for the 
present month, to find a song by this appropriator of other men’s 
ideas, in the same key, the same time, and, with few exceptions, the 
same melody ; to say nothing of the burthen of the song being equally 
alike, but carefully concealed under another title. The first bar has 
every note the same ; the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, the identity 
and similarity of construction are immediately heard. Again, the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, note for note, with one altera- 
tion, a D instead of an F (in the thirteenth bar). The conclusion of this 
precious piece of plagiarism is nearly verbatim with Crouch’s song, 
which appeared some months previous. ‘This is doubtless very flat- 
tering to the author of “Dermot Astore,” but for the imposition on 
the public by the popular £sq.. we loudly exclaim, and deeply regret 
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that the talented and truly deserving should be at the mercy of this 
barefaced imitator, who cannot pen a subject without the aid of other 
men’s thoughts. We are friends to justice; and whenever such fla- 
grant acts come under our notice, the gentleman in question may rest 
fully assured of our unqualified praise, or manly animadversian : it is 
not because he may thus have gone smoothly on unnoticed, that he is 
to continue living on other men’s brains; we are friends to talent. be 
it in whom it may, and therefore shall watch him closely. 
Beautiful Milley.—Ransford, Charles Street, Soho. 

A very pretty ballad, by a deserving artiste, who will, if he pro- 
ceeds as he has begun, some day prove an ornament to the arduous 
profession. He has our best wishes; the song before us is si uple and 
flowing, and will be found an addition to the portfolio of, teaching 
songs. 

The Old Elm Tree. Same publisher. 

Ine of those common every-day songs to be heard and found 
everywhere, a jogging six-eight, and just the subject for the 
eternal street-grinders, (the organs,) a class of songs “here to day, 
gone to-morrow,” and must eventually prove a loss to the publisher, 
as the sale cannot but be circumscribed. It is out of our power to 
compliment Mr. Stephen Glover on the refinement of this composi- 
tion, although deserving praise for the manner in which it is handled. 
Weippert’s Waltzes. “Les Seurs de Charité.’ Soho Square. Per- 

formed at the Opera House in the presence of her Majesty, for the 

Spitalfields Weavers’ Ball, 1841. 

An extremely clever set; and if anything could recommend them 
to our notice more than their intrinsic merits, it is the fact of their 
having been written for such a laudable purpose ; and every lady who 
wears a silk dress, should think of these poor suffering artizans, and 
instead of squandering money on refugees of every nation, it would 
redound to their credit to Jay aside a little of their overplus cash for 
the maintenance of our own starving manufacturers. “ Les Seeurs de 
Charité” would then really deserve the title. How easily might a fund 
be made by the sale of these waltzes alone; and then not only would 
the author be benefited, but many a careworn family, now literally 
starving, be kept in food, if naught else. 

In turning over the different articles for review, we find a very 
striking and clever likeness of this popular harpist, Weippert; and a 
more decided facsimile we never beheld. The painting has been 
executed by — Lewis, Esq., whose reputation as a portrait painter 
ranks him in the first class. His style is bold, and his pencil correct; 
which, as a recommendation, must ensure him a considerable share ol 
patronage ; the lithography is by Mr. Black, the printing by Iul- 
mandel ; and though not presented to us in that highly-finished style 
which this masterly lithographer can perform, it is deserving praise, 
and will be acceptable to all who admire the personal worth and gen- 
tlemanly bearing of the harpist in ordinary to her Majesty. 

Dec. 1841.—vou. XXXU.— NO. CXXVITL i 
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Sacred Melodies from Handel, arranged for the pianoforte by 
CHARLES CZERNY. 


D’Almaine and Co.’s most delicious arrangements for the piano or 


organ; and the known beauty of the subject chosen will ensure a large 
demand. 


Grande Fantaisie et Finale 4 la Militaire. Pianoforte. Henri Herz. 
D’Almaine and Co. 


Another of those brilliant pieces, for which this author stands un- 
rivalled ; the subjects are taken from Schubert, and handled in that 
manner which Herz knows alone how to do. The pianist will find 
this fantaisie an ornament to his collection. 





J. Addison's Edition of Handel's Oratorios, complete in one form. 
D’ Almaine and Co. 


One of the most complete things, as to form and matter, it has ever 
been our good fortune to notice. The portability, as well as the cor- 
rectness of the edition, reflect great credit on the publisher, and an 
undying fame to the worthy professor whose name adorns the title- 
page of such a gigantic undertaking. He has ever had ‘a peculiar 
talent for arranging works of this nature ; and it is hardly necessary 
to add, that whatever he has produced has been faultless. We have 
seen many editions of these oratorios, but to none give we the pre- 
ference above this. Addison's possesses every requisite, and contained 
in so small a compass, that the principals as well as the chorus have the 
whole piece before them; an accommodation as improving to the 
chorister, as pleasant to the solo performer. To those who admire 
the works of Handel, we earnestly recommend the present edition, if 
not for its intrinsic merits, for the small price at which it is published. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Howlett’s Victoria Golden Almanack for 1842. 6d. 

Affection’s Keepsake for 1842. S2mo,. 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. silk. 
Ebenezer, A Narrative. By J. G. Lazarus, 12mo. 5s. 

Every Family’s Book of Amusement. 18mo. 3s, Gd. 

Louden’s Flower Garden of Ornamental Bulbous Plants. 4to. 2, 2s. 
Louden’s Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

A Voyage to India, or Three Months on the Ocean. 4s. 

The Mirza, By James Morier, Esq. 3 yols. post 8vo. Sts. Gd. 
Tilt’s Ilustrated Classics. Thompson's Seasons. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

‘The Paneuphonon. First Series. By W. Bayley. Royal 8vo. 6s, Gd. 

Cousin Nattalia’s Tales. Ss. 6d. J 

Mackay’s (C.) Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 2 vols. 8vo, 23s, 
Sherwood’s Lady of the Manor. Vol. V. 12mo. 5s. 

The Love Gift for 1842. S2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. silk. 


Mackwood’s Standard Novels. Vol. 1. Galt’s Annals of the Parish, &e. Feap. 6s. 


) 


A Run through the United States during the Autumn of 1840, By Lieut.-Col. 
Maxwell, H. K. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


rhe Story of Joan of Arc, Square 16mo, 4s. 6d, 
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De Foe’s Works. Vol. XX. ‘ Life of Chalmers,’ completing the work. Feap. 4s. Gd. 

Jem Bunt, By the Old Sailor. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 4s, ; 

Cecil, a Peer. Sequel to ‘ Cecil, or Adventures of a Coxcomb.’ 3 vols. small 8vo. 
Sls. Gd, 

The English Helicon. 8vo, 12s, 

The Sporting Almanack and Oracle of Rural Life for 1842, 12mo. @s. 6d. 

The Power of Conscience. A Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. Leckie. 8vo. ts. Gd. 

Advice to the Billious, By Rowland East. Feap. 8vo, @s. Gd. 

The Parterre, Twelve highly finished drawings. Imp. dto. 11, 115. Gd, 

Miller’s, (T'.) Poems, Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

= (G,) Letters and Notes on the North American Indians. @ vols, royal Syo. 
2l. 10s, . 

Genius and Writings of L. E.L. By S.S. post 8vo. 5s. 

Gregor’s Eastern Arboretum, or Trees of Norfolk. 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Bray's Philosophy of Necessity. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

England in the Olden Time, By G. Daniel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic. 2 vols, post8vo, 18s, 

** Look Forward,” A Tale. By Miss Finch, 18mo. @s. 

Modern Flirtations. By Miss Sinclair. 38 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Chinese as they are. By G.'T. Lay, Esq., crown 8vo, 10s, Gd, 

Journal of Two Expeditions in Northwest and Western Australia, By Captain 
G. Grey, 9 vols, 8vo. 36s, 

Hall's Descriptive Geometry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Ten Thousand a Year, 3 vols. post 8vo. il, 11s. 6d, 

Charley Chalk, with Twenty engravings. 8vo, 11s. 

Hiall’s, (J. C.) Interesting Facts of the Animal Kingdom, B8vo, 8s, Gd. 

Family Secrets. By Mrs. Elhs. Vol, 1. Svo. 12s. 

‘The World, or Universal Statistics. By D, H. Crump. 18mo, 4s, 

The Watchmaker. A Novel. By the Author of * Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. post 
Svo. Sis. Gd. 

The Seaman’s Manual. By R.H, Dana, Jun, 12mo, 7s. 

Ferrers. A Romance of the Reign of George Il, Ly Charles Ollier, 3 vols. 
post Svo, Sls, 6d, 
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LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


An interesting work on Greece is about to appear from the pen of 
Mr. Garston, who has passed many years abroad. It is in the form 
of a Journal, and to appear in two volumes. It is to be entitled, 
GREECE REVISITED IN 1840, 

The Hand-book of Turning, of which we have lately spoken, is 
progressing. It will be accompanied by a number of explanatory en- 
vravings. 

The author of Stories of Waterloo, Mr. Maxwell, announces a new 
work, entitled Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune. 

An English translation of Rotteck’s valuable general history of the 
World, from the earliest times, to the year 1831, translated and con- 
tinued to the year 1840, by E. F. Jones, A.M., will be published at 
the end of the present month. This valuable work has now reached 
the fourteenth edition in Germany. 

History of the Knights Templars, the Temple Church, and the 
Temple. By C.G. Addison of the Inner ‘Temple. 1 vol. This work 





will form a complete. history of the order of the Temple, from the j 
time of its foundation in Palestine, to the period of its abolition by 
the Pope and the Council of Trent. A full and interesting account | 
is given of the establishment of the Templars in this country, of the 
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foundation of the Temple in London, and the erection of the Temple 
Church. 


Notes ofa Traveller, on the Social and Political State of Italy, 
France, Germany, &c. during the Nineteenth Century. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq., author of * ‘Travels in Norway and Sweden. | vol. 8vo. 

Brasse’s Greek Gradus, a new edition, very greatly improved, and 
thoroughly revised by the Rev. F. Valpy, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

A new edition of Pereira’s Materia Medica, thoroughly revised, 
will be published on January Ist. This second edition has been 
throughout completely revised, the processes of the New Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeia have been introduced, and it contains additional 
articles on Mental Remedies, Light, Heat, Cold, Dietetics, Cli- 
mate, &c. &c., with a large additional number of Woodcuts. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


On the close of this most eventful year, our mercantile prospects are 
dreary in the extreme. In no one branch are we positively thriving ; but 
in very many declining. Our inland trade is in a very deplorable state ; 
and thousands of our artizans could no longer exist without the beneti 
cence of a widely-extended and munificent charity. ‘The underselling of 
our manufactures is proceeding in many parts of the world with a lament- 
able rapidity, Qur West Indian Colonial produce maintains its high prices ; 
there is cheap sugar, coffee, and rum to be had, if we were permitted to 
purchase it; and then the odious Corn Laws—the provision monopoly ; 
this is the great hindrance to the prosperity of our overpopulated empire. 
Something speedily, and that right eflectually, must be done. ‘There has 
been very little fluctuation in the prices of teas ; the holders of that article 
being disinclined to sell, trusting to better prices, and other parties being 
equally disinclined to buy, under the very natural impression that the 
Celestials will be shortly brought to their senses. This is a dreadful winter 
to which we Wave to look forward; and we trust that all those who have 
the power, will make its severities fall as lightly as possible upon ow 
sullering population. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Saturday, 27th of November. 


BNGLISH STUCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Three per Cents, reduced, 88 quarter——Con- Portuguese New, 32 three-fourths.— Dutch 
sols AY ove-sighth—Consels for openmg, Jan, Two and a Haif per Cent., Acct. 52. three 


14, SY hve-cighths.—Three and a Half per Cent. eighths. — Spanish, Acct. 24.—Spanish Pas 
a . fe hd 

\nus, WF five-el hths.-India Bonds, 2 pr. 1 sives, 5 three-fourths. — Dutch Two and Hall 

lis. — Exchequer Bills, 1000/., 2)d., &s. 10s. pt. per Cents., 52 one-fourth.—Dutch 5 per Cents. 


OY one-half. 


Monsey Maraker.—The funds have fluctuated but little during the past month, 
(November,) aud left off at its termination decidedly upon the rise, ‘This ought not 
to be | ‘hod tpon as decisive of any increase of general prosperity, but only as an 
index of the security which the great m nev-holders still aitacl to the national 


"renal ‘ ’ > far ’ ‘oOo rye - } ; , 
credit, Were commerce very brisk, the money in the funds would be withdrawn 
for those more proht ible lnvestments, Phe exe hequ r bill forgeries stall continue to 
) , 

excite much disyuietude wuioug the mercanule clusses, and many vrave yucslivlls 
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will shortly arise, as toon what parties the enormous loss created by these transac- 
tions will ultimately full. lt must then be decided whether the holders or the sonora 
of these bills are to suffer—the nation or individuals. When this important « weation 
is settled, some means must be devised by the government to restore coatieene in 
those sort of securities, or the securities altogether abandoned, Money has been, and 
still is, in great demand, and almost all the country banks have been getting it to 
gether, by hook or by crook, anticipating a very great crash about Christm 8, oF at 
the commencement of the new year. ae | 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37°32" N. Longitade 3°51’ West of Greenwich. 


The mode ot keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day ts 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to .ae north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther: 
mnometer is kuown from observations made at intervals of fom hours each, from emht in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 














' i 
| [Rangel Range | Sevaitinn | Rain 
| Isdi.| of ot Wiede.= , in | Prevailing Weather. 
| Pher.|  Barom. ee tnches 
| 
} ae | a § a nf —__ = = - 
| Oct.! | ! 
| 23 ~ 36 | 20,42 a0 09 | S.W. j Clondy, rain in the morning. 
24 5244 | 28,05-28 85 | s.W. | ,22 |Morning overcast, with rain, otherwise clear, 
25 19-38 1 280.14-28 08 | N.E. May ning foeygy, afiernoon cloudy, evening clear.) 
20/49 dl 20,30-2,23 N Afternoon clear, otherwise over ast, rainin even.) 
22 4 13 20,40 20,34 | N. 75 General overcast, rain fell in aftern. and even, 
sos oe i3 20.72 29,58 | N. 85) Overcast, raining frequently and heavily. 
| ot - at a0 4 slaty. N. ,o4 Morning clear, otherwise overcast, with rain. | 
| mie ro oe ope N. 06 Ove reast, raining nearly all the day. — [the day. 
| ond 2-40 | 20,70-20,74 E 03, i‘ loudy, raining frequently and heavily during) 
| | | 
| 140-43 29,97-29,80 | N.W. ,165 (Cloudy, rain falling nearly all the day. 
251-42 | 30,15.30,07 N. } 4b |Clondy, son shine at iimes in the aflernoon, 
390-38 | 30,23.30,19 | N.E Generally clear. 
4/40 40 | 30,27 30,25 S.E. |General overcast, 
5iAV 42 30,28 30.24 j S.E. | (ie nerally clondy, 
} 6 d3 39 | 30,22-30.29 Ss, | Morn. cloudy, otherwise clear. 
751 37 | 30,28 staty. | WwW. ) Morning cloudy, afternoon and evening clear. 
8190-33 | 30223021) S.W. | Generally cloudy. 
a 19 39 , 20,18-30,10 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
\ 10)/92-43 | 30,03-29,99 | S.W. General cloud, ithe morning 
| 1153-44 20,00 staty. | W. Evening clear, otherwise clondy, a little rain ina 
! 12,50 35 | 20,33-20,46 | W. 395 Afternoon and even, clear, morn, cloudy with 
13/44 34 20,38-29,20 S.W. Morn, clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. [rain 
14) 59 30 | 20,36 20,02 | N. | 255 Morn. cloudy, with rain and snow, otherwis 
5 ~ 24 | 20,41-29,28 | wu Evening clear, otherwise cloudy. [clear, 
16/3123 | 20,48-29,31 | N.W. , 085 Clear. 
1734-15 20.58-20,44 | S.E Morning clear, afternoon foggy, even. overeast.| 
J8/37-30 20,55.20,23 | N.E Morning cloudy, with snow, otherwise clear. 
10/ 45-25 20,42-20,28 | Ss. | 3 Generally cloudy, raining frequently. [overcast 
20/4927 20,30-20,24 | S.W. 44 Morn. foggy, with rain, other wise clear, evening| 
21/54-39 | 20,32-2 1,25 Ss. O85 Overcast, raining nearly allday, windy at times.| 
22/55 51 2032-2014 | S.W. 285 Generally clondy, rain frequently at times. 


Aurora Borealis extending from north to north-east, between eight and nine on the evening ot 


the Elth dost. 
Three meteors scen in the east, between halfpast eight and nine on the evening of the 14th. 
Two metcors seen in the north-east, about nine on the evening of the 16th. 


Edmonton. Cuantes Henny Atamea. 


BANKKUPTS. 


Frou Ocroner 19 tro Novemaen 19, 1841, INCLUSIVE. 


Oct. 19.—J. Bridgman and W, Dryland, Up hill, Branthwaite, Camberland, paper manutac 
per Chapman-street, St, George's East, tallow turer.—C. Searle, Bary St. Eadimonds, printer. 
melters.— H Thompson, Kine-street, Clerken Oct. 22.—R. A. Jowes, Friday-stiect, Cheap 
well, timber merchant.—G. Dorrington, Per side, linen and Manchester warchonseman, J 
civab-strect, Goswell street, printer, K. Catlow, Smith, Deptford bridge, Keut batter. —G. Hen 
Leeds, Victualler. —W. Borrowdale, Scenery ley, Pall-nall, auctioneer N. Fraley and J. 1 
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Merchant, Bristol, linendrapers.—N. Fraley, 
Bristol, lineudraper.—T. Peters, Cambridge, 
tailor.—B. James and J. M. James, Maachester, 
tanners.— W. Haslett, Liverpool, provision 
dealer.— Edmund otherwise Edward Bumstead, 
Halesworth, Suffolk, grocer.—J. Galpin, sen., 
Marnhall, Dorsetshire, maltster.—W. M, Athia- 
son, Cariton, Suffolk, maitster. 

Oct. 26.—P. Rosselli, Lime-street, merchant. 
—J. A. Smith and W, Monteath, Oxford-street, 
linen-drapers.—J. E. Saunders, jan., Upper 


‘Thames-street, fish factor.—J. Hail and 8S. Vin- 


cent, St. Mary Axe, wholesale tea dealers.—H. 
Badd, Birmingham, cigar merchant.—J. L. 
Freeland, Worcester, ionkeeper.--J. T. Wat- 
son, Worcester, linendraper.— E. and J. Raine, 
Barnard Castle, Durham, carpet manufacturer. 
—W. Playne, Gloucester, saddler, 

Oct. 29.—R_ Smith and S. Marshall, Austin- 
friars, Russia brokers.x—J. Ruston, St. Paul’s 
Charch-yard, commission agent.—B. Fletcher, 
High (Holborn, tallow-melter.—J. and G, 
Laing, Eastcheap, cork manufacturers.—R. 
Southall, jun., Birmingham, merchant.—H. and 
R. Hildyard, Brigg, Lincolnshire, wine mer- 
chants. 

Nov. 2.—P. Merritt, Huggin-lane, Wood-st., 
warehouseman.—B, Ingram, Beech-street, Bar- 
bican, timber merchant.—G. W. Bromfield, 
Blackfriars-road, brush manufacturer.—C. Dor- 
man and E. D. Dorman, Charlotte-street, Rath- 
bone-piace, Oxford-sireet, glass dealers.—B. 
Marshall, High Holborn, tallow melter.—G- 
Gandy, Spitalfields, silk manafacturer.—J. R. 
Fietcher, Grantham, wine merchant.—J. Ash- 
ton, Liverpool, printer.—C. Stevenson, Shef- 
field, upholsterer.—~R. B, Watson, Leeds, share- 
broker.— R, Lucas, Bristol, ironmonger.—G. 
Wilson, Huddersfield, woollen cloth maputac- 
turer.—H. Shaftoe and W. Clarke, Bishop 
Wearmouth, common brewers. — E. Grove, 
Dark-lane, Shropshire, draper. 

Nov. 5.—K. W. H. Jones, Bayswater-terrace, 
Middlesex, coal merchant.—B, Dix, jun., Roe- 
buck-place, Great Doverstreet, Southwark, 
builder, —J. H. Cassell, Mill-wall, Poplar, 
naptha seller.—M. Glascott, G. M. Glascott, 
and T, T. Glascott, Great Garden-street, White- 
chapel-road, copper merchants.— E. Bright, 
Pickett-street, Strand, draper.—W. Routledge, 
why TH wine and spirit merchant.—J. Se- 
nior, Liverpool, iron merchant.—W. Stephen- 
son, Sheffield, auctioneer.—J. Rainey, Spal- 
ding, inn-keeper. —J. Brooks, Manchester, 
grocer.—J. Turley, Manchester, merchant tailor. 
—J. Davy, Shetlield, draper.—W. Melis and 
J. Turley, Manchester, tailors.—H. Caulier, 
Bath, nurseryman.—J. L. Shepherd and H. 
Drew, Southampton, innkeepers. 

Nov. 9—P. Willmott, Blackfriars-road, 
ne gst Racket, Bell-yard, Carey- 
Street, locksmith—P. Saunders, Kingston- 
upon-Hall, merchant,—R. Mitchell, Lime- 
street, merchant.—J. T. Scott, Milton-next- 
Gravesend, estate agent.—T. Robinson, Lea- 
denhall-street, tallow merchant.—J. Worrell, 
Sussex-street, Tottenbam-court-road, victualler, 
—G. Kidman, Long-alley, Worship-street, vic- 
tuatler.—M. A. Danean, Oxford-terrace, Hyde 
Park, boardinghouse keeper.—E. Davis, West 
Bromwich, timber dealer.—W. Carr, South 
Shields, grocer,—R. Guppy, Halstock, Dorset- 
shire, horse dealer.—R. Thomas, Wick, Gla. 
tmorgaushire, maltster.—E, B. Holland, Man- 
chester, power: loom manufacturer of calicoes. 


—H. Briggs, Blackburn, cotton spinner.—B. 
Sheridan, Liverpool, provision merchant.—J. 
Barrett and A. Y. Barrett, Kingston-apon-Hail, 
engine manufactarer#.—H. Taylor, Audenshaw, 
Lancashire, bat manufacturer.—A, Cartwright, 
J. Cartwright, and W. Cartwright, Wigan, 
Lancashire, cotton spinners. — C. Wilson, 
Wickham Brook, Sutfolk, innkeeper. — T. 
Walters, jun., Swansea, grocer.—R,. M‘Lach- 
lan, Liverpool, licensed victualier. 

Nov. 12.—H. D. Rushbury, Fizroy-place, 
Southwark-bridge-road, money scrivener.— R. 
G. Weiford, Strand, prioter.—H. C. Carter, 
Sussex-terrace, Hammersmith, carpenter.—W. 
Nash, Badge-row, City, teadealer.—B. Aarous, 
Kuowles-court, Doctors’ Commons, furrier.— 
A. L. Bensusan and J. Brandon, Walbrook- 
buildings, merchants.—T. Winterbourn, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, hotel-keeper. — A. 
Bohte, Sackville-street, Piccadibly, tailor.— 
J. K. Myers, Sunderland, victualler—W. W. 
Salford, Stockport, timber merchant. — E. 
Sloane, York, linen draper.—W. Watkin, jun., 
Leamington Priors, wharfinger.—J. Walker, 
Chesterfield, earthenware manufactorer.— Bb. 
Fell, Sharples, Lancashire, bleacher.—W. Fetl 
and T. Feil, Sharples, provision dealers.—T. 
Burbey, R. Loe, and J. Loe, Portsmouth, ban- 
kers.—J. Fowkes, Leicester, hosier. 

Noe. 16.—R. Roberts, Gower-street North, 
St. Pancras, wine merchant-—W. Straker, 
West Strand, bookseller.—A. M, Soulby, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, City, wine merchant.—E, and F. 
Mountford, Bath, drapers.—T. Hill, jon., and 
W. Brookes, St. Mary-axe, City, merchants.— 
L. Neumegen, Highgate, boukseller.— M. Coe, 
Goldsmith-street, Wood-street, Cheapside, lace- 
man—W. Emans, Aldersgate-street, booksel- 
ler.—J. Nightingale, Rusholme, Lancashire, 
innkeeper.—T. M. Jones, Yardley, Worcester- 
shire, merchant.—H. Greves, Leamington 
Priors, timber merchant.—W. Morgan, Long- 
don, Staflordshive, bookseller.—W. Lister, 
Roldey, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer.—4J. 
Croft, Apperley bridge, Leeds, dyer.—F, Brit- 
tan, Bristol, woollen draper.—J. Lewis, Hock- 
ley Colliery, Sedgley, Staffordshire, coal- 
master.—G. Turk, Cheltenham, saddler.—J. 
Crowther and J. Butterworth, Leeds, black 
beer brewers.—G. Barrett, Crowder House, 
Yorkshire, cattle dealer. 

Nov. 19.—T. Farris, East-street, Manchester- 
square, baker.—G. Dickins, Hertford, surgeon. 
—G. Rayment, Oxford-street, hosier.—H. P. 
Coltherap, Rochester, dyer. —D. Hannay, Ca- 
vendish-square, banker.--J. Speucer, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, chemist.—J. Bowser, Milton- 
street, Dorset-square, timber merchant.—M. A. 
Cousins, Greenwich, lodging-house keeper.—4J. 
Strutt, Argyle-street, Argyle-square, lodging- 
house keeper.—S. Chadwick, J. Chadwick, and 
J. Chadwick, Heywood, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners.—H. KE. Harries, Dowlais, Glamor- 
ganshire, draper.—J. Ford, Stockport, hat 
manafacturer.—P. Groves and N. Beard, Bos- 
tun, leather dressers.—J. Bowyer, Sutton, 
Cheshire, provision dealer.—J. W. Pilcher, 
Crabble, kent, miller.—J. Binder, Moulton, 
Lincolnsnire, coal merchant.—J. Wade, Rugby, 
currier,—J. Garry, Manchester, brassfounder,— 
C, A. Rowe, Leicester, draper.—H. Jackson, 
Mountserrel, Leicestershire, money scrivener. 
—A. 8. Graham and G, 8S, Streader, Oldham, 
Lancashire, contractors for public works. 





NEW PATENTS. 


dati 4 , : . \ : : 
_ J. L.A. Petigars, of Brewer Street, Golden Square, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the construction of presses, 


September 24th, 6 months, 


Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
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Il. L. Pattison, Bensham Grove, Gateshead, Durham, Manufacturing Chemist, 
for improvements in the manufacture of white-lead, part of which improvements 
are applicable to the manufacture of magnesia and its salts, September 24th, 6 
months, 

F. Brown, of Luton, Bedford, Tronmonger, for improvements in stoves or fire-places. 
September 24th, 6 months. 

T. F. Strong, of Goswell Road, Engineer, for certain improvements in locks and 
latches. September 28th, 6 months. 

S. Stocker, of Barford-street, Islington, Engineer, and G. Stocker, of Birmingham, 
Cock Founder, for improvements in machinery and apparatus for raising, forcing, 
conveying, and drawing off liquids. September 28th, 6 months. 

W. White, of Burton, in the Wolds of Leicester, Farmer, for an improved horse- 
hoe, for use in agricultural pursuits. September 28th, 4 months. 

J. Miller, of Monastery Cottage, East India Road, Engineer, for an improved ar- 
rangement and combination of certain parts of steam-engines used for steam naviga- 
tion. September 29th, 6 months, 

E. Welch, of Liverpool, Architect, for certain improvements in the construction 
of bricks. September 30th, 6 months. 

W. Hirst and J. Weight, of Leeds, Clothiers, for certain improvements in the ma- 
chinery for manufacturing woollen cloth, and cloth made from wool and other ma- 
terials. October 7th, 6 months. 

T. W. Ingram, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for improvements in shears and 
other apparatus for cutting, cropping, and shearing certain substances. Partly com- 
municated by a foreigner residing abroad. October 7th, 6 months. 

J.C. Daniell, of Tiverton Mills, Bath, for improvements in the manufacture of 
manure, or a composition to be used on land as a manure. October 7th, 6 months. 

M.N. La Roche Barre, of St. Martin’s Lane, Manufacturer of Cotton, for an im- 
prove ment in the manufacture of a fabric applicable to sails and other purposes. 
October 7th, 6 months. 

M. Davis, of New Bond Street, Optician, for improvements in the means of as- 
certaining the distances vehicles travel. October 7th, 6 months, 

T. Biggs, of Leicester, Merchant, for improvements in securing hats, caps, and 
bonnets trom being lost by the effect of wind or other causes, October 7th, 6 
months, 

LB. Ainworth, of Birmingham, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture 
of buttons. October 7th, 6 months. 

J. Jones, of Smethwick, near Birmingham, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
ssteam-engines, and in the modes or methods of obtaining power from the use of 
steam. October 7th, 6 months. 

J. Harwood, of Great Portland Street, Middlesex, Gentlemen, for an improved 
means of giving expansion to the chest. October 7th, 6 months, 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in en- 
gines to be worked by as, vapour, or steam. Communicated by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. October 14th, 5 months. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in fire-arms, Com- 
municated by a foreigner residing abroad. October 14th, 6 months, 

E. Massey, of King Street. Clerkenwell, Watch Maker, for improvements in 
watches, October 14th, 6 months. 

H. Ross, of Leicester, Worsted Manufacturer, for improvements in combing and 
drawing wool, and certain descriptions of hair. October 15th, 6 months. 

J. Smith, of Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, Gentleman, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cloths of wool and other fibrous substances. Communi- 
cated by a foreigner residing abroad, October 20th, 6 months, 

J. B. Furnival, of Street Ashton, Farmer, for improvements in evaporating fluids, 
applicable to the manufacture of salt, and to other purposes where evaporation of 
fluids is required. October 20th, 6 months. i 

H. Davies, of Birmingham, Engineer, for certain improved tools or apparatus for 
cutting or shaping metals and other substances, October 21st, 6 months, | 

T. Jones, of Varteg Forge, near Pontypool, Monmouth, Engineer, for improve- 
ments in the construction and arrangement of certain parts of marine and stationary 
steam-engines. October 21st, 6 months. 

J. Whitworth, of Bury, in the county of Lancaster, Manufacturer, and H. Dooth, 
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of the same place, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in looms for weaving. 
October @ist, 6 months. 

M. J. Roberts, of Brynycaeran, Carmarthen, Gentleman, and W. Brown, of the 
city of Glasgow, Merchant, for improvements in the process of dyeing various mat- 
ters, whether the raw material of wool, silk, flax, hemp, cotton, or other similar 
fibrous substances, or the same substances in any stage of manufacture, and in the 
preparations of pigments or painters’ colours. October 26th, 6 months, 

T. Holeroft, of Nassau Street, Gentleman, for an improved portable safety-boat 
or pontoon. Commuuicated by a foreigner residing abroad. October 28th, 6 
months. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


We are informed that a distance of fifty-seven miles has been travelled on the 
common road, in a Bath chair, by electro-magnetic power, in one hour and a half. 
And further, that the applier comes over daily from St. Alban’s to the Bank of Eny- 
land in the said chair, in half an bour, at an expense of 6d. Of the invention that 


has done the great feat, and established the successful application of this wonderful 
agent, we know little more than its success, 


’ i.) 


due to the discovery of a new combination of elements; that this ia the secret of 
the moving power ; and that the battery is to be the subject of a patent. 


We hear that the increase of power i 


New Ratiway Sicnars.—A new system of signals for railroads has been invented 
by Mr. Hall, the managing director of the Eastern Counties railroad, intended to su- 


«persede the red and white flags now carried and exhibited by policemen at certain 


distances, and which have been sometimes found inadequate ‘to the purpose. The 
new signal, which Mr. Hall calls the ‘* panel or fan signal,” has, when put in opera- 
tion, the appearance of an upright post of about twelve feet high, surmounted by a 
piece of woodwork resémbling in shape that of a closed fan, Where they both join 
is a strong iron frame-work. In the upper woodwork three panels are encased, which 
are worked by machinery, and when brought down to the iron frame-work, appear 
like a crimson quadrant of a span sufficient to be visible in a straight line for two 
miles. When a train is due to start the three panels ar3 lowered. As soon as it has 
started and reached the signal, the man in charge of it sets in motion a piece of ma- 


chinery, which gradually works up the three panels in fifteen minutes, and the sig- 


nal at the end of that time presents its original appearance. By this arrangement 
engine-drivers will, it is stated, be able accurately to calculate the time which has 
elapsed since a train bas passed ; one panel indicating five minutes, two ten, and 
three a quarter of an hour. The new signal will in afew days be put in operation 
on the Eastern Counties railway. 


A PLAN FOR SHADING THE FLOWEPs OF A Danita.—Procure some hazel rods from 
two to seven feet long, according to the height of the flower to be shaded, and about 
an inch in diameter ; point them at one end, to insert in the ground, and nail »1 the 
other a thin piece of deal six or eight inches square, The board must have a in 
the centre to admit the stem ; and, by making acut with a saw from the outside to the 
hole in the centre, the flower may be slipped through without injury ; and to keep it 
in its position, the branch may be tied to the rod. When the flower is fixed, invert 
a pot over it sufficiently large to cover it without touching the petals, and the blos- 
soms will be protected without injury; and all the beautiful shades of colour pre- 
served, which otherwise would be destroyed by the sun and light; the hole in the 
bottom of the pot admitting sufficient light. The flowers should be placed under the 
pots when little more than half blown ; and in hot dry weather they will be benefited 
if the pots are taken off, immersed in water, and replaced during the heat of the day. 
In rainy weather the wet should be excluded, by putting a little cotton-wool in the 
hole of the pot, which also prevents earwigs from entering ; if this were done every 
night, and the board oiled, these dublia pests would be almost entirely driven away. 


To prevent the pots from being blown off, a few nails should be driven round 


‘ve 
outside of it, or it may be tied on with matting. 
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Tales of the Pump-room, 26, 143, 294, 369. 
Three Knights and the Lady Errant, 50. 


Trafalgar, 252. 


Who Loves the Gifted ? 159. 
W hite Poppy, 393. 
Woman Hater, the, No. III., 62. 











Account of the Settlement of New Zea- 
land Company, noticed, 73 

Action of the Corn Laws, noticed, 77 

Amenities of Literature, noticed, 47 

Ashantee and the Gold Coast, noticed, 53 


Bankrupts, 30, 61, 93, 125 


Bard, The, and Minor Poems, noticed, 
112 


Bride of Messina, The, noticed, 101 


Canadian Scenery, noticed, 11, 115 

Caveats for Corntields, noticed, 79 

Chambers’s London Journal, noticed, 14 

China, by Kidd, noticed, 51 

Christian Offering, noticed, 103 

Commercial Relations of the Country, 
26, 60, 89, 124 

Criminal Jurisprudence Considered, no- 
ticed, 15 

Cruikshank’s Omnibus, noticed, 80 

Cyclopedia of Commerce, &c., noticed, 


D’Aubigne’s History of Reformation, 
noticed, 75 


Deerslayer, The, noticed, 58 

Dibdin, Charles, Songs of, noticed, 80 

Dictionary of Art of Printing, noticed, 
25, 52 

Digestion, ‘The Influence of, noticed, 15 


islectrical Society, Proceedings of, no- 
ticed, 14 


Ellen Braye, or the Fortune Teller, no- 
ticed, 33 

England, Pictorial History of, noticed, 
v2, 112 

Etonian, The, noticed, 110 


Epidemic Diseases, Remote Cause of, 
noticed, 100 


Evils and Remedies of Popular Elec- 
tions, noticed, 41 
Excursions in Normandy, noticed, 37 


Falstaff, Character of Sir John, noticed, 
100 

Fortunes of Faith, The, noticed, 102 

Forget-me-Not, 1842, noticed, 96 

Funds, 27, 60, 89, 124 


Gout, on its Causes, noticed, 8 
Guillemette le Dalanaise, noticed, 25 
Guernsey, History of, noticed, 49 


Hardness, or the Uncle, noticed, 97 
Historical Register, 30, 63, 93 

Hours in Norway, a Poem, noticed, 114 
Humphrey’s Clock, noticed, 25, 111 


India, British Empire in, noticed, 17 

Ireland, Scenery and Antiquities of, 
noticed, 12, 113 

Isidora, or the Adventures of a Neapo- 
litan, noticed, 1 


Letters fr» Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, noticed, 3 

Letter from Sir P. Trench, noticed, 46 

Lights and Shadows of London Life, no- 
ticed, 70 

List of New Publications, 25, 58, 88, 
122 

Literary News, &c., 26, 59, 89, 123 

Local Historian’s Table Book, noticed, 
114 

London, Knight’s, noticed, 23 


Matchmaker, The, noticed, 108 

Meteorological Journal, 29, 61, 92, 120 

Miscellaneous, Philosophical, Sc., 52, 
94, 128 

Money Market Report, 27, 60, 90, 124 


Naturalist’s Library, noticed, 36 

Napoleon Portrayed, noticed, 74 

New Music, 114 

New Patents, 27, 62, 90, 126 

Nuces Philosophice, No. IX., noticed, 
20, 105 


Old Maids, a Comedy, noticed, 110 
Orestes, Remorse of, noticed, 16 


Patrician’s Daughter, The, noticed, 75 
Philosophy of Storms, noticed, 52 
Poet, The, noticed, 22 

Porcelain Tower, The, noticed, 55 


Richard Cceur de Lion, History of, no- 
ticed, 65 
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Seaman’s Manual, The, noticed, 111 

Shakspeare, Illustrated Editien, noticed, 
24 

Shakspeare, Knight's Pictorial, noticed, 
24, 81 

Shakspeariana, &c., noticed, 2 

Shakspeare, The Philosophy of, noticed, 
104 

Speech for the Defendant on the Prose- 
cution of the Queen v. Moxon, noticed, 
22 

Spencers, Right Hon. W. R., Poems, 

noticed, 44 
Sporting Magazine, The New, noticed, 25 
Steam Boat, The, noticed, 81 


Storm, The, and other Poems, noticed, ¥ 


Tom Bowling, a Tale of the Sea, noticed, 
6 


Vegetable Kingdom, History of, noticed, 
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Watering Places, Visitors’ Guile to, 
noticed, 55 

Western Empire, History of, noticed, 
oO 


Zimmerman, William, Poems from the 
German of, noticed, 50, 
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